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The Ratification Spirit 


NDOUBTEDLY by the time these lines are read Iowa and 
Missouri will have ratified the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment, making eleven states to have ratified within the first thirty 
days after its passage. Their Legislatures were summoned in 
special session for ratification on July 2. 
Last week two great eastern states, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania, and one great southwestern state, Texas, added them- 
selves to the ratified and satisfied list. 

Weekly it grows apparent that the 36 states necessary for the 
ratification will be in line in time for all the qualified women of 
America to vote in the spring primaries of 1920. 

Women vote in some states. They cannot vote in others. 
Daily the conviction grows that no state boundary line can safe- 
guard against injustice to American wemanhood until all states 
give women the rights now assured men by the terms of the 
United States constitution. At present justice is done to women 
in spots only. Until it is done to women on the same plane all 
over the country, the United States is not abreast of the older 


countries of Europe. 


HE two Republican Governors of Kansas and of Wyoming, 

and the Democratic Governor of the equal suffrage state of 
New York, have all shown that they recognize that the question 
of granting women the ballot is too big for state boundaries. Just 
as long as enfranchised women of New York state can be shot 
through the Hudson Tubes into New Jersey, and issue forth 
without a rag of political liberty left them, the women of the 
United States are not born free, nor are they equal with the men 
of the United States. Women of New York and Kansas are not 
really enfranchised until the women of Georgia and Connecticut 
and Virginia also have the ballot. 

Among the older group of full suffrage states, honors for set- 
ting the first splendid example of unselfishness go to Republican 
Governor Henry F. Allen, who was the first Governor to realise 
that the democratic spirit of ratification is ‘ without money and 
without price.”” When he called upon his disbanded Legislature 
to waive pay and meet at Topeka for one day’s special session to 
establish women’s freedom throughout the land, it was not be- 
cause the women of Kansas needed this action, but because the 
principle of justice and democracy can not be established until 
all women as well as all men are free and equal. 


HE grace of promptness in ratification was likewise tellingly 

emphasized by Governor Smith. Of all the states so far 
ratifying, the Empire State and Iowa only might have made a 
legitimate excuse to delay, since their Legislatures will meet in 
January, 1920, with time enough to perform a perfunctory duty 
and keep inside the line of necessary ratification. But Governor 
Smith didn’t see women’s political equality as something to be 
determined grudgingly and with as little trouble as possible. He 


wanted the great, free, rich, popular state of which he is Gover- 
nor to set the pace for the country, not to come in at the last, 
laggard and dull of vision. For said he: “ If this privilege is to 
be extended to women in such form as to entitled them to full par- 
ticipation in the next ensuing presidential election, early action is 
necessary. It would not be sufficient to permit them only to 
choose as between candidates selected by others, but they should 
be enfranchised at a date so early that they may take part in the 
primaries which will be held next spring to help select delegates to 


the national party convention.” 


RRANGEMENTS for Wyoming’s ratification were made 

on June 18, under the commencement box-elders or white 
pine, or whatever Wyoming has instead of elms, at the University 
of Wyoming, where Governor Robert Carey was present. At the 
instigation of Senator C. D. Oviatt of Jelm, it was agreed that the 
legislators would undoubtedly pay their own expenses for the 
sake of freeing American womanhood. 

Neither Governor Carey nor Senator Oviatt is willing that 
Wyoming shall come in on the last quarter, nor the last half of 
the ratifying states. ‘* We should act,” said the Senator. ‘‘ The 
Governor told me that if the members of the Senate and House 
will meet at Cheyenne he will agree to furnish clerical help from 
the employes at the state house, and this need cost the state noth- 
ing. The members can present the resolution and dispose of it in 
three days’ time, and then we shall turn ourselves loose in a jolli- 
fication that will rock that stately old pile. The Governor is will- 
ing, the members are willing, and the whole people of the state 
will be willing.” Which is as it should be. 

There are a few politicians in full suffrage states whose out- 
look is still so narrow as to make them hesitate to call out their 
Legislatures, and take the trouble and expense of an extra session 
for what seems not to be demanded for the protection of their 
own women-folk. It is the provincial point of view of the man 
who prayed: “ Lord bless me and my wife; my son John and his 
wife, us four and no more.” 

But statesmen trained in the equal suffrage school can not long 
remain with a narrowed point of view. They need only to be re- 
minded that freedom, if it is to be freedom, must run through all 
trenches and ievels and irrigate the whole land, or else it will 
leave arid, unfertile spots to be reckoned with later. At present 
every woman from the equal-suffrage West as she treks eastward 
across the Mississippi River must give up most of her political 
and some of her civil rights, unless she moves into New York 


Elsewhere she has no representatives in her state 


or Michigan. 
She is at an 


Legislature and none in the Congress of her nation. 
immediate disadvantage with her husband, son or brother, who 
can move into any state he likes, and qualify for the vote by resi- 


dence or registration. 
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For the Suspicion of an Intention 


T seems that in the Twentieth Century and in New York City, 

a woman may be figuratively stoned without the gates, and 

not for adultery alone, but for a suspicion of an intention to 

suggest adultery to another. Worse than this, there are indica- 

tions that several classes of men batten on the business of fur- 
nishing the stones and tying up the victims for the slaughter. 

Doubtless other cities are undergoing the like abomination 
of making any girl whatsoever a possible prey to jail-bond 
merchants and over-eager vice squads. But, as it happens, 
woman suffrage New York has had enough of it, and has now 
begun to smoke out a nuisance which smells to Heaven. 

After two flagrant cases of false arrest of working girls be- 
came known in New York City, the Women’s Democratic Politi- 
cal League, meeting at the Holland House on June 20, adopted 
a resolution in favor of having a woman prosecutor handle the 
cases of women criminals. And these women voters received 
a surprisingly prompt response from the District Attorney who 
has promised to appoint such a woman at once. 

Some difference between this result and the evasions of the 
days before women of New York had the ballot! 

The case that led to the decent, if belated, act by District 
Attorney Swann came to public notice in mid-June, when Judge 
Otto A. Rosalsky, of General Sessions, reversed a charge of dis- 
orderly conduct entered against Sallie Kobin and Lillian Kohn. 

These girls were arrested on March 4th. For four days they 
were imprisoned in the Jefferson Market jail, lodged among in- 
corrigible women. 

Here is the story as given by one of them: 


669 HAD been visiting Lilly at her home, No. 159 South Sec- 

ond Street, Brooklyn. It was 8 o’clock. I suggested we 
go to a motion picture near Times Square. We arrived too late 
for the picture and began walking uptown. Two men in civilian 
clothes accosted us three times. We did not speak to them. We 
then went into the Astor Hotel and came from the woman’s rest 
room and through ‘ Peacock Alley’ and went outside. 

“The same men met us again and made rude remarks. One 
of them said: ‘ That’s a fine-built girl; I like her.’ The other 
snickered. The policeman in plain clothes who arrested us was 
eying us suspiciously. We didn’t know he was an officer then 
and suspected he was just another one of the fresh men who 
haunt Broadway to insult women. 

“We were taken to the Women’s Night Court. Magistrate 
Francis Mancuso refused to hear us that night and we went to 
jail until a hearing in the morning. We were frantic. Lewd 
women made the worst remarks I ever heard. 

“We learned more in that jail experience than in all the rest 
We were almost tempted to lose faith in mankind, 
Many 


of our lives. 
so awful were the stories told by broken-down women. 
of them had evidences of disease. 

“We didn’t know how to tell our mothers the awful predica- 
We thought they wouldn’t understand. The 
‘My God, how did 


ment we were in. 
woman physician examined us and said: 
you little girls get here? It is an outrage!’ 

“ But we had been sentenced by that time. Then I knew my. 
brother Benjamin, who is a mechanical engineer, and who gradu- 
ated from the Hebrew Technical School with high. honors, would 
understand. He is a young fellow, but he knows I am good. 
I wrote him a note. He went to Assistant District Attorney 
Samuel Markewitz. Mr. Markewitz procured the stenographic 
notes on our hearing and then saw the physician who examined 
us. 

“ Lilly tried to tell her employers, the Benjamin Smith Skirt 


Company, where she was a saleswoman, that she had been ill 
while visiting friends. They said they didn’t believe her, and 
discharged her outright. We told our people we had been away 
visiting, but probation officers meanwhile had visited them and 
intimated we were bad. 

“We then procured suspended sentence.” 


INCE this case was reported eleven others have come to the 

knowledge of the public. Methods shown in obtaining arres's 
of women are revolting and indecent. Plain clothes men, dis- 
guised as soldiers or sailors, have deliberately set out to trap 
girls into conversation, in some cases inviting them to have 
“soft drinks.” They have played upon the innocent and natural 
interest of girls in the men of Uncle Sam’s Army. Instances 
are given of improper proposals to some of these girls from 
the disguised detectives, to see if the girls would “ fall for” 
them. In one case girls were offered money. When they re- 
fused they were arrested just the same. 

A significant part of the chain of evidence is that frightene 
relatives have had to pay large sums to get girls out of court, 
the sums being furnished by bail-bond brokers hanging around 
the Women’s Courts. 

One of the most flagrant cases came before Judge Willia: 
Wadhams on June 26th. A widow—with a nine-year-old son- 
who took part, last January, in preparing war-work entertain- 
ments for British troops, was approached by Detective Cassid 
in civilian clothes. On her way home, on January toth, he in 
vited her to supper with him at Churchill’s. Mistaking hin 
for one of the men she had met through an English major, sh: 
accepted. 

Afterwards the detective ordered a cab, supposedly to take he: 
home. But, instead, she was carried to the police station. Upon 
a charge of soliciting made by this detective, unsubstantiated by) 
other witnesses, and after conduct on his part unjustifiable in a 
public officer, the woman was convicted. 

The judgment was reversed in General Sessions by Judge 
Wadhams, on the basis that the “act on the part of the police- 
man was much more indecent than anything the woman could 
have committed,” and that “ officers of this city are not employed 
by the people to accost young women and take them into public 
restaurants and spend the evening with them, for the purpose, 
if possible, of thereafter having them commit an offence and 
arresting them.” 

“New York City is an unsafe place for your sister, my sister 
or anyone’s women relatives to be in if this sort of thing keeps 
up,” said Judge Rosalsky in behalf of the two working girls ar- 
rested on March 4th. 


UDGE JOHN F. McINTYRE, who has been on the General 

Sessions bench for two years, has also said that the conviction 

of women on the uncorroborated testimony of policemen and de- 

tectives is “the worst outrage that has been allowed to continue 
in a civilized community.” 

Several aspects of these cases incense decent women beyond 
measure. One of these aspects was shown in the fact that the 
first response of men in public office, with the outstanding ex- 
ception of several magistrates, was one in defense of the police- 
detectives of the vice squad. That is, it was based on the age- 
long habit of holding women responsible for even a suspected 
sexual offence in order to protect males, whether sinned against 
or sinning. 

District Attorney Swann at once exonerated the judge respon- 
sible for the first conviction of the two young Jewish working 
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girls. He even seemed resentful that the activity of one of his 
own assistants had brought the case to light. 

Chief City Magistrate McAdoo took much the same position. 
Commissioner of Police Enright had “nothing to say.” He 
seemed not even mildly interested in the fate of the innocent girls 
on the streets. Mayor Hylan asked the police commissioner 
that an investigation be made, but even the Mayor’s interest was 
based on a fallacy. ‘“ The police officer can very well distinguish 
the woman on the street,” said he, “ who is a solicitor or street 
walker, from the unsophisticated young woman. ” 

Can he? 

The Mayor’s letter shows him willing to accept the unsubstan- 
tiated word of the male as against any testimony whatsoever from 
the woman herself, a position women voters will stand for no 
longer. 

A number of fine-spirited magistrates of New York have had 
the sense to know this and the courage to say it. 

Almost all the editors of city papers have said it in one way or 
another. 


HERE is yet one more outrage against womanhood that 
T women, having gained political power will not bear—the 
system of forcing women to undergo physical examinations in 
courts of crime in order to demonstrate their innocence. Girls, 
found chaste, have had to endure examinations unwelcome to 
women under the most sheltered circumstances. The fact and its 
results have been repeated over and over in newspaper columns ; 
the comments of men upon the chastity, or possible unchastity, of 
women, have been repeated again and again in every newspaper. 
Has civilization then, after its thousands of years, taught men 
neither modesty nor decency that such things can be a part of the 
system originated by men, developed by men and clamped like a 
vice upon a city’s Court of Equity. 

Equity ! 

Produce, says the voting woman, all male citizens walking 
about the streets of New York at night. Give them police court 
examinations to find out what their past has been. Publish the 
fact with their names attached in all the newspapers, that every- 
one of their women acquaintances may read it, and hear the cry 
about individual liberty that will arise. 

After District Attorney Swann was jolted awake to the fact 
that New York is no longer a man’s city run by and for males 
only, he said: “If I can find a woman lawyer, | will have her up 
there (at the Women’s Day Court). Mr. Lynch will break her 
in and then turn over the entire work of the Court to her.” 

Without looking very hard, Mr. Swann can find her. There 
are many such women lawyers and they are available. But when 
the District Attorney has found her, there is something else he 
will be asked to find, and that is absolute fair play as between 
men and women. 

If the woman solicitor is a criminal, then the man who accepts 
her solicitation is also a criminal. If she must go to jail, so must 
he. Voting women of the whole world will not stop until this 
single standard prevails. 

Their sex has been stoned outside the gates half a hundred 


milleniums too long as it is. 


When Black Is White 
The Governor of Louisiana has asked the Governor of Ken- 
tucky to oppose the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. The Governor of Kentucky, whose name is Black, says he 


won't do it. 


Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified. Iowa and Missouri are expected 
to ratify on July 2) 


Legislatures Now in Session or to Meet in 1919 


Massachusetts* 

Michigan* 

Illinois* 

Pennsylvania* 

Wisconsin* 

Georgia—June 25, 1919. 
Alabama will reconvene July 8, 
Ohio*—June 16, 1919. 


IGIQO. 


Texas*—June 23, 1919. 


Regular Legislatures—1920 
Biennial January 6 


May if 


January 1 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 


Mississippi (every other session is special) I 
Virginia " 14 
New York Annual & 
Massachusetts i 
Rhode Island ds 2 
South Carolina 3 

Q 


New Jersey 

Georgia 

Special Sessions for Other 
Ratification 


To ratify code revision January, 1920. 


in June 


Than Suffrage 


Iowa 


Louisiana—Possibility special session before September, 1919. 
New Jersey 
Maine—Special session in October. 


North Carolina 
Y . : . 
Special Session Called to Ratify 
New York*—Called by Governor Smith for June 16. 
Kansas*—Called by Governor Allen for June 16. 
Date not set. 


There may be an extra session in 1919. 


Special session called. 


Wyoming—Called by Governor Carey. 


Missouri—Called by Governor Gardner for July 2. 

Indiana—Called by Governor Goodrich for Aug. or Sept 
Colorado—Called by Governor Shoup. 
Iowa—Called by Governor Harding for July 2. 
South Dakota—Called by Governor Norbeck. 
Utah—Called by Governor Bamberger for first week in Octo- 


Date not set. 


Date not set. 


ber. 


Arizona—Date not set. 
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State’s Right to Maintain Democracy 


T is because Mr. Charles Hall Davis, a distinguished lawyer 

and man of affairs in Petersburg, Virginia, believes in the 
doctrine of state rights he wants the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment ratified by his state—the promulgator of that great doc- 
ument which rivals the Declaration ‘of Independence, the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Davis, who until recently has believed that woman suf- 
frage should be gained by the state-by-state method, now ad- 
vocates whole-heartedly the immediate ratification of the 
amendment as the real way to maintain state sovereignty. 

The Nineteenth Amendment does not formulate state quali- 
fications for the vote; it merely carries out Section 4, Article 
4, of the federal Constitution, which says that “ The United 
States shall guarantee to every state in this Union a republican 
form of government.” “ Under a republican form of govern- 
ment,” Mr. Davis explains, “ we elect the people who represent 
us.” Therefore no woman can be said to enjoy her constitu- 
tional rights until she can choose her own representatives. 

Suppose, says Mr. Davis, that a state should attempt to 
limit the suffrage to some other, arbitrarily chosen, group of 
people, as for instance, “ men 6 feet tall and weighing 170 lbs.” 
Suppose that to prevent this an amendment were presented 
to the states reading: ‘‘ The rights of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any state on account of physical height or weight.” 
Would any one seriously contend that this infringed state 
rights? Would not its passage be “ rather a proper correction of 
a state’s unjustified effort to deprive a large part of its citizenship 
of the right to a voice in the government?” 

“Local self-government is a fundamental tenet of democ- 
racy,” and the rignt of each commonwealth to it must be main- 
tained. The federal government is a union of states, and for 
the preservation of the union, the preservation of its units is 
necessary. But it is the states themselves, in conclave 
assembled, who have guaranteed a government of the people 
to each state. 

““The Federal Suffrage Amendment does not say who shall 
vote,” maintains Mr. Davis. “ The states still have the right to 
formulate positive requirements for suffrage. The only limita- 
tion is that those rules must be general in terms and apply alike 
to all citizens.” 

Because of Virginia’s high place in molding the form of 
government under which America has grown to giant stature ; 
because “it is,the right and just course to pursue”; because 
immediate action is “advisable and expedient,” not only for 
the reasons given, but “as an object-lesson in representative 
government to the nations about to form a league under Amer- 
ica’s leadership,” Mr. Davis believes that Virginia should ratify 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment, and do it now. 


Chivalry or EqualityP—Both! 
WO scenes in two state Legislatures recently have laid the 
ghost that women are going to lose the chivalry of men 
when they get the vote. A close-up of this new type of chivalry 
was seen in the action of the Kansas Legislature, which met, 
not only in special session on June 16, but in gratuitous and 
spontaneous mood, to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
House members were eager to get the “jump” on the suf- 
frage amendment, but both House and Senate agreed to permit 
Kansas’s first woman legislator, Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead, As- 
semblywoman from Seward County, to present to the House 


— 


the short resolution embodying ratification of the terms of the 
measure adopted by Congress. 

Under the rules the measure was then messaged to the Sen- 
ate for action. The whole session was over in three hours. 

A similar dramatization of the chivalry bred of equal rights 
was shown in the New York special session for ratification on 
June 16th. 

After the Assembly had approved the amendment and it was 
necessary to notify the Senate formally that the lower house 
had completed its business and adjourned, Mrs. Ida Sammis and 
Mrs. Mary B. Lilly, Republican and Democratic Assembly- 
women, were appointed a committee to carry the notification. 


“For two women to carry this formal message,” said a press | 


dispatch, “ was an event unprecedented in the history of New 
York state.” 

New York legislators lagged only a half-hour behind those 
of Kansas. In three and one-half hours the historic scene was 
over. 

Mrs. Sammis and Mrs. Lilly were warm in their praise of 
their confréres of both parties. 


From Semi to Full Citizenship 


OON after the passing of Mr. Marchant’s woman suffrage 

bill in the Second Chamber of the States-General on May oth, 
the genera! elections for the Municipal Councils gave an oppor- 
tunity of putting into practice the women’s recently-won constitu- 
tional right of passive suffrage, i.e., eligibility. Nearly every list 
of candidates contained names of women. 

Generally speaking the women were put directly after the 
men who actually hold office as Town-Councillors, and this gave 
them a fairly good chance. The elections took place in the second 
half of May. They had to renew every Municipal Council after 
the system of proportional representation, for all the existing 
Councils will end their term of office on September Ist. The 
State of the Netherlands is divided into 1123 Municipalities, and 
in 398 of these the Socialists have got from I to 19 members each. 
Forty-four of the elected women Councillors belong to the Social 
Democratic Party. The total number is something over fifty; 
three are communists, that is to say, of the party headed by Mr. 
Wynkoop, M.P., who terms himself “ the purest representative of 
Bolshevists in Western Europe ” ; most of the others are Liberals 
split up into different parties, and two are Roman Catholics. It is 
interesting to note how the last named party especially is changing 
its attitude with respect to feminism. They are arranging lectures 
for the enlightenment of the future women electors. They put up 
women candidates, and they urge women workers to join Roman 
Catholic Trade Unions. We are sure of the Roman Catholic 
votes in the first chamber, when it will have to assent to the 
woman suffrage bill; and they are numerically the strongest party. 

To sum up, we have now I woman member of the States- 
General, 15 women members of the provincial States and over 
50 women Town-Councillors. Miss Suse Groeneweg (S. D.) has 
a seat in all three of the governing bodies, and her speech on 
May goth was the only one which gave an outlook on women’s 
altered social position in our days, by showing the number of 
women in the professions and their varied activities, quite a con- 
trast with the men’s oratorical digressions on sex-qualities and 
investigations into the soundness of, the adversaries’ democratic 
principles. 

Our hopes are high concerning the work about to be done by 
women in municipal and provincial government and we feel 
justified in predicting our full enfranchisement before long. 

MarTINA G. KRAMERS. 

Apeldoorn, May 30, 1919. 
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| Proportional Representation in Action 
 en- 

By Alice Henry 
ghts RS. MARY SUMNER BOYD, in her admirable series of | shown far surpassed that at any previous election. When the 
7= articles in the WoMAN CirTIZEN last year, since republished _ ballots came to be counted, of the eighty-seven cast not one was 


in book form under the same title, spoke approvingly of propor- invalid. 
Was | tional representation as a vast improvement on our present plans, 
_— but added the fatal rider that although voting was easy’ enough, 
bes the complexity of counting the ballots was a serious difficulty in 
ie the way of ordinary folks using it. The election of the Board of 
the National Women’s Trade Union League on June 6th offers a 


HE counting took place during the recess after five o'clock, 

on Friday afternoon, in the large annex of the auditorium 
of the First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, where the sessions of 
the convention were held. 


Tess convincing proof to the contrary. The returning officer was Miss Alice Henry of Chicago; the 
7 tellers, Mrs. Mary V. Halas of Chicago, Miss Nelle Quick of St. 


At the just closed Biennial Convention of the League in Phila- 
__ {| delphia, delegates amended their constitution both so as to pro- 
OSE | vide for a larger, and in so far a more representative board, and 
to elect that board by proportional representation, that is, by the 
Hare-Spence system of the single transferable vote, which Cath- 
erine Spence, when she was here twenty-five years ago, did so 
much to bring before the attention of suffragists. 

They not only, however, amended their constitution in such a 
way as to insure representation of every considerable group upon 
uge | the executive board; the improvement became operative at once, 


Louis, and Miss Anna Weinstock of Boston. There were twelve 
candidates, for each of whom there ywas a tally clerk. Not a 
single complaint was made by any one of them that they found 
any difficulty in their very simple task of taking care, each of her 
own candidate’s ballots, marking them off on a tally sheet when 
the quota, ten votes, was reached, and passing the un-needed votes 
in order of preferences as marked—no harder than the task of 
the librarian who glances down your list of books and obtains 
for you the book or books that happen to be in. 


jth, | and the in-coming board, which for the next two years will bear Although the experiment was such a new one, everything went 
or- } the responsibility of directing the affairs of the national organiza- off with the greatest smoothness and ease, and the whole thing, 


preparations and all, with occasional explanations, was over in 


tu- | tion, with its six hundred thousand affiliated working women, was 
less than an hour, less time than would have been taken up in the 


ist f actually elected by the new method. It is, we believe, the first 
long-established national organization on this continent to cut ordinary block election. 

he | away the old timber of antiquated methods and go in for both The count took place in public. The election created interest 
ve | efficiency and democracy at one sweep. outside those participating. Mr. Hoag, the secretary of the 
nd When the amendment came up for discussion, the entire plan 
er — was .explained, with the reasons why the elector with a single 
ng vote, which she is able to use for the person of her choice, has a 
he | much more effective tool at her disposal than one who has to 
id | vote for, say, eight members and has not the certainty that her 


American Proportional Representation League, which has_ its 
headquarters in Philadelphia, was present with his assistant, Dr. 
George H. Hallett, Jr. Miss Mary Macarthur and Miss Margaret 
Bondfield were deeply interested onlookers, Miss Bondfield en- 
couragingly throwing in a word about the adoption of the system 


h. | ballot will be used to elect any one she cares for. She may by some of the large men’s trade unions of Great Britain. 

al | waste her vote on a favorite daughter, so wealthy in votes already The following is the new board: officers (elected singly by the 
ys that she needs it not. She may waste her vote, on the other hand, ordinary method), Mrs. Raymond Robins, President; Rose 
tr. | by throwing it away upon the candidate at the bottom of the poll. Schneiderman, Vice-President; I:mma Steghagen, Secretary- 
t | She may again refrain from expressing her true convictions, Treasurer, with a board of eight members. 


Is through a fear that her “best” candidate has no chance of ; . . ; ; 
HEIR own elections disposed of, at the closing session the 


1S success. Teica : : 
ig delegates sent out the following confession of their faith: 
S ~ + + y ° e ° » T SREFAS T ~~ . cy : iT ccur; . “tor: systems, Oj] S- 
' ERSONALLY, I do not think the election or non-election of WHEREAS, Under our clumsy and inaccurate electoral systems, legi: 
, ‘ ; ‘ . : ; lative representation is usually the outcome of a battle in each electoral 
| particular candidates in any election, even the mostvital,isthe district, as if injustice in one electorate would ever right converse 
n all_s = : T a we : ae ae oe injustice in another electorate; and 
all-important thing. The all-important thing is that the voter shall  ‘M™JuUSUCe in an : we 
P i .* nS The a Pte, ae sath i oe WHEREAS, Our ideal should be a peaceful co-operation to make 
not be disfranchised, as all electors are who in any one ot these every Legislature a true mirror of the people, a representation of its 
, three ways lose the effectiveness of their votes. Under the Hare- WHERE — gene a? aia siti lbataitas 
o < : ‘ a *+REAS, 1e spread o le moveme for proportional repres¢ 
Spence system (the single transferable vote) the voter can freely tation in other countries, and the exp¢ rience gained in such of our own 
; express her convictions through her ballot, because upon that ee har rg gp —o ORVENCES = of ve pin aon o 
r § . ‘s the introduction oO us reiorm into our electoral systcm, ational, state, 
| ballot she has marked preferences to direct the allotment of that and municipal; therefore be it 
; ballot‘in case her first choice either does not require it or is one RESOLVED, That the National Women’s Trade Union League, in 
1 ° sar : E convention assembled, urge the introduction of proportional represen- 
of those failing to get the required number of votes. tation in those various fields of political action 
é What is the required number of votes? Roughly speaking, if . 
there are eight seats to fill, as in the present instance, the quota Prepares for Ratification 
| f or voting constituency of each successful candidate is a little HE suffragists of South Carolina have under way plans for 
less than one-eighth of the ballots cast. Once she has obtained an intensive campaign to secure the ratification of the Fed- 


eral Suffrage Amendment. The next session of the General 


these she needs no more and any surplus goes, ballot by ballot, to 
Assembly is seven months away which will give the women time 


the second preference of each voter. And these are by no means 
ncessarily the same, for a group who agree upon their first choice 
may differ widely as to the next in order of preference. 

At the League election none of the delegates found any diffi- 
culty in casting their ballots. Of course they asked lots of ques- 
tions. But that was only education, and the keenest of interest 


for an extended campaign. 

It is expected that Senator Pollock will be one of the leaders 
in the fight for ratification. Press reports state that “if the next 
General Assembly does not ratify the amendment, the question 
will probably become a burning issue in the campaign of 1920.” 
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A Successful Citizenship School 
Conducted by St. Louisans 


And Worth Imitating 


HE Equal Suffrage League of St. Louis held a Citizenship 
School the week of May 26-31, which created a sensation 
in that city. 

Mrs. Frederic Blaine Clarke came back a year ago from the 
Indiana Suffrage School fired with the enthusiasm to institute 
a similar program in St. Louis. But the pressure of war work 
made it impractical. She has held to the idea, however, and this 
year after presidential suffrage was granted to the women of 
Missouri, and the new voters were clamoring for information, 
she knew the “hour had struck.” The following schedule was 
outlined and with the untiring effort and administrative ability 
of the new President, Mrs. Fred L. English, and the co-operation 
of the distinguished St. Louisans on the faculty, the school was 
put through. 

The Y. W. C. A. allowed the League the use of its auditorium 
and assisted the Housing Committee, of which Mrs. J. Alex 
Goodwin was Chairman, in every way. The Y. W. C. A. quarters 
furnished an ideal location, and with its excellent cafeteria service 
and the smaller rooms put at the service of the school for con- 
ferences and the practice registration and election, gave it a 
model equipment. 

The demand for evening classes was so great that they were 
established with 125 women who, during the day were working in 
their profession and business, but were so anxious to be informed 
on the new citizenship that they were willing to come for five 
nights running and attend school. 

The bulletin that went out announcing the school, said: 


“Five days’ instruction in speaking and organization is the opportunity 
open to all women of St. Louis interested in the power of the vote so 
recently become theirs, in the ‘School in Citizenship.’ 

“The course is offered primarily to educate and train speakers for the 
task of preparing women for registration and election—to instruct them 
thoroughly, not only in the technical knowledge of their new duties, but 
to. impress upon them the dignity and power of citizenship. 

“An opportunity to apply the information gained, will be offered by the 
Equal Suffrage League by putting women who have taken the full course 
and have come up to the required standard, to work on organization on 
salaries. 

“Salaried Positions: Those pupils desiring salaried positions at the 
close of the school must comply with the following conditions: 

“1. After attending the school, they will be required to do three weeks’ 
organization work—for this no salary will be paid, but their necessary 
expenses will be met. 

“2, From these the city will select a limited number who qualify to do 
organization work. Women who cannot give all their time will be paid 
part-time salaries. Those showing special competence will be recom- 
mended for permanent positions.” 


Over 450 women paid their admission to the school. Many of 
the day pupils were women with families who got up at five 
o'clock to make their household adjustments, and leave their 
children provided for during their absence. This is the spirit 
that wins, and the women who made these sacrifices were the 
ones who took from the classes all there was to be secured. 


MONDAY, MAY 26—AFTERNOON 
:00-2 :30—Opening talk, ‘‘ The Advancement of Women,” Miss Marie B. Ames, 
National Field Secretary, National American Woman Suffrage Assn. 
:80-3 :20—Citizenship (Lesson I), Legislative Procedure, Mrs. Lucille B. 
Lowenstein. 
3 :20-4 :10—Public Speaking (Lesson 1)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
EVENING CLASSES 
MONDAY NIGHT 
:30-8 :15—Public Speaking (Lesson 1)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
715-9 :00—Citizenship (Lesson 1)—Mrs. Lucille B. Lowenstein. 
:00-9 :45—Parliamentary Law (Lesson 1)—Mrs. N. P. Zimmer. 
TUESDAY NIGHT 
oe :15—Public Speaking (Lesson 2)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
:15-9 :00—Citizenship (Lesson 2)—-Harlan E. Read. 
:00-9 :45—-Suffrage History (Lesson 1)—Mrs. Robt. B. Atkinson. 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT 


:30-8 :15—Public Speaking (Lesson 3)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
715-9 :00—Citizenship (Lesson 3)-——Glendy B. Arnold. 
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9 :00-9 :45—Publicity & Literature (Lesson 1)—Mrs. F. B. Clarke and Mrs, 
Alfred Buschmann. 
THURSDAY NIGHT 
:80-8 :15—Public Speaking (Lesson 4)—Pvrof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
715-9 :00—Citizenship (Lesson 4)—Dean Isidor Loeb. 
:00-9 :45—Suffrage Argument (Lesson 1)—Mrs. W. W. Boyd. 
FRIDAY NIGHT 
:30-8 :15—Public Speaking (Lesson 5)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 


115-9 :00—Citizenship (Lesson 5)—Mr. Luther E. Smith. 
:00-9 :45—Organization (Lesson 1)—Miss Marie B. Ames. 


Cas 


Cas 


HE five lessons in Citizenship were based on “ An Aid to the 
Woman Voter in Missouri” (Miss Mary E. Bulkley), 
“The Missouri Blue Book,” and Isidor Loeb’s “ History and 
Government in Missouri.” They were developed according to the 
printed pamphlet—“ Five Conferences on Presidential Suffrage.” 
The ten lessons in Public Speaking included both theory and 


practice. This included the following principles: 
a. Voice. 
b. Dress and appearance. 
ce. Arrangement of material. 
d. Practice in impromptu speaking on assigned subjects. 
e. Practice in impromptu speaking of arguments and discussion. 
f. General principles of suffrage speaking. 


. Psychology of suffrage audiences. 
2. Training in arguments best suited to different kinds of 
audiences. 
3. Answers to objections to suffrage. 
g. Sest suffrage arguments. 


This’course was given by Prof. Edgar G. Frazier and he was 
accorded universal praise for the way in which he handled the 
undeveloped material. 

Mrs. George Gellhorn gave one lecture in this course, “ The 
Psychology of Suffrage Audiences,” a most delightful and practi- 
cal talk, leaving her hearers with many of the “ secrets” of suc- 
cessful speech making. 

HE organization work given in five lessons was interesting 

and stimulating. Over fifty women signed up to try to 
qualify for salaried positions. The first lesson on “ General 
Organization” (the relation of the National to the State and 
City Leagues, the League of Women Voters, etc., Tammany Hall 
as a sample of perfect mechanical organization) was given by 
Miss Marie B. Ames who spoke with authority, and her valuable 
information and advice were much appreciated by the pupils. 
The second lesson on “Intensive Organization” (Ward and 
Precinct), was given by Miss Ames and Mrs. Clarke. 

TUESDAY, MAY 27-—-MORNING 


9 :30-10 :20—Suffrage History (Lesson 1)—-Mrs. Robt. A. Atkinson. 
10 :20-11 :10—Public Speaking (Lesson 2)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
11 :10-12 :00—Suffrage Argument (Lesson 1)—Mrs. W. W. Boyd. 


AFTERNOON 
:30-2 :20—Organization (Lesson 1)—Miss Marie B. Ames 
2 :20-3 :10—Citizenship (Lesson 2)—~Harlan E. Read. 
é :00—Public Speaking (Lesson 3)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
:00-4 :50—Parliamentary Law (Lesson 1)—Mrs. N. P. Zimmer. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 28—MORNING 
9 :30-11 :20—Suffrage History (Ikesson 2)—-Mrs. Robt. B. Atkinson. 
10 :20-11 :10—Public Speaking (Lesson 4)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
11 :10-12 :00—Suffrage Argument (Lesson 2)—Mrs. W. W. Boyd. 
AFTERNOON 
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1 :30-2 :20—Citizenship (Lesson 3)—Judge Glendy B. Arnold. 

2 :20-3 :10—Citizenship (Lesson 3)-——“ Practice Registration.” 

3 :10-4 :00—Public Speaking (Lesson 5)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 

4 :00-4 :50—Organization (Lesson 2)-—Miss Marie B. Ames, Mrs. F. B. Clarke. 
T 

9 :30- a a Betty Boyd,” Miss Elizabeth Fletcher and Mrs. F. B. 


Clark 

10 :20-11 10-—P ublic Speaking (Lesson 6)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
11 :10-12 :00—Citizenship (Lesson 4)-—Dean Isidor Loeb. 

AFTERNOON 
:30-2 :20 e History (Lesson 3)—Mrs. Robt. B. Atkinson. 
:20-3 :10—Public Speaking (Lesson 7)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
:10-4 :00—Organization (Lesson 3). 
:00-4 :50—Organization—Demonstration. 

FRIDAY, MAY 30—MORNING 

:30-10 :20—Organization (Lesson 4)—Practice. 
:20-11 :10—Organization 
210-12 :00—Organization * 

AFTERNOON 
:30-2 :20—Public Speaking (Lesson 8)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
:20-3 :10—Public Speaking (Lesson 9)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
210-4 :00—Citizenship (Lesson 5)—Luther E. Smith. 
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4 :00-4 :50—Citizenship (Lesson 5)—-Practice Presidential Election. 


SATURDAY, MAY 31—MORNING 


9 :30-10 :20—Organization (Lesson 5)—Reports. 
10 :20-11:10-—Public Speaking (Lesson 10)—Prof. Edgar G. Frazier. 
11 :10-12 :00—Public Speaking ” 


’T° HE third lesson had a double period and was a “ pretend ” 

organization. The women who had signed up for salaried 
positions were assigned to an equal number of women who had 
been given a slip of paper on which some well-known suffrage 
objection had been written, such as, “ Woman’s place is in the 
home,” “ Voting will double the cost of elections,’ etc. The 
organizers were told to “ pretend” that they were going out into 
a precinct and try to persuade a particular woman to come to a 
“ Citizenship” meeting. She was given ten minutes to make a 
convert and make her promise to attend the meeting. The woman 
whom she visited, selected from the experienceed suffragists, was 
to met her with the suffrage objection she had been given, and see 
how the new organizer would meet it. The pupils who were 
neither “ visitors” or “ visited” were neighbors on the porch, 
and listened or joined in the discussion according to their respec- 
tive natures. At the end of ten minutes, the women returned to 
their places and “ pretended” that the time for the meeting to 
which the women had been invited had arrived. It was held at 
the home of a woman in the neighborhood, Mrs. Graham (Mrs. 
Gellhorn) who was not interested and didn’t much approve, but 
wished to be “ in” on anything going on. 

The meeting was conducted by four of the organizers who had 
shown special ability, Mrs. Laura Schnell Edwards, Mrs. 
Charles T. Shewell, Mrs. Woodward and Miss Juliette Pom- 
eroy. They were introduced by their hostess, made neat little 
talks and proved they had good heads by refusing to be con- 
fused even by a crying child (good-sized) or the subsequent 
questions from the audience. 

The meeting closed by the organizers reporting the reception 
they had met, followed in each instance by a report of their work 
by the woman they had gone to interview. 


HE next morning was given over entirely to “ practice” 

organization. The organizers were divided into five groups 
and under the direction of five ward chairmen, spent two hours 
and a half doing the real thing. It was a hot morning—Decora- 
tion Day—and also the 189th, a returning St. Louis regiment, 
was having a parade, and Mrs. Clarke who had this in charge 
was very fearful (privately) that a sad, discouraged group of 
women would report at 1:30. Not at all! Thrilled to the core 
by their experiences they could hardly wait until time came for 
reporting—and their desire was “ for more worlds to conquer.” 

The lessons in Suffrage History were handled in a splendid 
manner by Mrs. Robert Atkinson who was the first president of 
the Missouri State Suffrage Association, in its present form. 

The two lectures in Suffrage Argument were given by Mrs. 
W. W. Boyd in a convincing manner. 

The five lessons in “ Citizenship” were given by distinguished 
men and women from Missouri. 

After the talks on registration and presidential elections, there 
was a practical registration and election under the direction of 
Mrs. J. P. Higgins who had fully informed herself on all the 
technicalities from the Election Commissioners and the women 
registered and voted as they will in 1920 with the printed ballot. 


HE jJecture on Publicity was handled by Miss Betty Boyd, 
Miss Elizabeth Fletcher and Mrs. F. B. Clarke. Mrs. 
Clarke took publicity other than press, and “ How Suffrage Pub- 
licity Looks from the Suffrage Headquarters,” followed by Miss 


Fletcher who talked on “ How It Looks from the Newspaper 
Office ” and Miss Boyd on “ How to Place It.” 

The lecture on “ Use of Literature” by Mrs. Alfred Busch- 
mann resulted in the sale of $60.00 worth of literature. 

The lectures on “ Parliamentary Law ” by Mrs. N. P. Zimmer 
were splendidly handled. 

The Citizenship School idea has spread over Missouri like 
wildfire. Kansas City held a school in the Public Library June 
1-7, and St. Joseph, Sedalia and Springfield are planning schools 
under the direction of Miss Ames. 

The St. Louis League is planning to hold other schools later 
in the wards and precincts, both for men and women. One man 
looking at the School prospectus sadly shook his head and said 
to his wife, “ No one ever did this for men.” 

Well, the Suffrage League is glad to do it for both men and 


women. 


An Historic Special Session 


OVERNOR FREDERICK D. GARDNER, the Democratic 
governor of Missouri, is determined to keep Missouri in 
the list of “ firsts.” He is the first governor of a presidential 
suffrage state to use his influence to help bring the legislators and 
the women voters together at a ratification dinner, where the 
governor himself forcefully presented the “ Reasons for an Extra 
Session ” in order to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
Meantime Missouri suffragists are making the special session 
of the Missouri Legislature an historic mile in the progress of the 
state. 
The suffragists are attending the session in full force. The 
official board of the Missouri Suffrage Association met in Jeffer- 


son City, July 1st, the day before the session convened. This 
brought a large number of prominent women to the capital. In 


addition there were delegations of women from the legislative 


districts of the state. Supplementing these were a concourse 


of women visitors and unofficial attendants. 

The suffragists have prepared a program of events and hap- 

penings that are being carried on simultaneously with the law- 
makers’ meetings. Principal among these was the meeting of the 
Governing Board of the Missouri Equal Suffrage Association, 
which took place in Jefferson City July 1, the day before the 
date of the special session. A preparedness luncheon was fol- 
lowed by a business meeting open to all, at which the suffrage 
leaders disclosed details for future activity in the state, necessary 
to take care of the many new voters that will be added to Mis- 
souri’s lists by the passage of the Amendment. The same night 
the Senators and Representatives were entertained at a big 
ratification dinner given under suffrage auspices, at which Mrs. 
George Gellhorn presided and Governor Frederick D. Gardner 
made the principal speech. The program was as follows: 
.Governor Frederick Gardner 
Lieut. Gov. Wallace Crossley 
sahadeeicl Speaker S. F. O'Fallon 
umitteeman J. L. Babler 

” Ed. F. Goltra 

a Mrs. Hugh Ward 
we: i. R. . oe erie ..Senator James W. McKnight 
“Intensely Sanguine” ae ied PR ae Rep. Walter EB. Bailey 
“Co-operation That Co-operates”’.....-. oa aie eu eae eae Mrs. Nelle Burger 

.....-+-Mrs. Morrison-Fuller 


Pe eae ccurn enh ee Vibe ti 0996-0 can 
OE MN os og 56+ Raise ite tS OP ewe e me aelew ap airn Miss Marie B. Ames 
EN I a uA v5.0 0a %a9-00% cae visescin peek ahaa Seen Mrs. F. B. Clarke 

eee ..Mrs. Walter McNab Miller 


oa. kk, Oe eee 
“Rew TACs BEGR” o. cewscows .Mrs. Geo, Gellhorn 


* Reasons for an Extra Session”’... 

“As Soon as We Can Start”... 

“ There’s None to Vote Against It” rr 
“Interesting Interludes” ......... ...-Nat’l Com 


The program for the Preparedness Luncheon calls for an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mrs. Claude Clark, a Vice-Chairman of the 
Missouri Woman Suffrage Association and Chairman of the 
Jefferson City committee on local arrangements, and a response 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Harris & Ewing. 


ERHAPS the men and women who gathered in Washington 

last month from all over the United States for their first 
joint National Republican Conference failed, at first, to realize 
the tremendous significance attaching to the slender, dignified 
presiding woman whose decisively-dropped gavel called to order 
this national political gathering. As a matter of fact, she typi- 
fied the triumph of the principle for which suffragists have been 
contending in this country for seventy-five years—the political 
equality of women and men. 

Perhaps, also, the significance of the two behind the presiding 
table—the woman and the man—may have escaped them. And 
yet—the realization of the dream of those staunch pioneers of 
suffrage who endured ridicule, insult, even personal violence 
and contumely in their belief that some day, some time, the jus- 
tice they believed in might come, was vizualized in the two who 
stood behind that table—Mrs. Medill McCormick, chairman of 
the Republican Women’s National Executive Committee, and 
Will H. Hays, chairman of the National Republican Committee 
—co-equals and co-workers. 

Long before the 66th Congress met, Republican party leaders, 
secure in the knowledge of sufficient strength to make good. their 
promise, had pledged early enactment of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment, while the first official meeting of the Republican 
National Committee early last January unanimously passed a 
resolution reiterating its “ belief in the necessity for the enfran- 
chisement of the women of this country,” calling for “the im- 
mediate passage of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, and 
further calling upon the Republican state Legislatures to ‘stand 
ready to ratify same.” That they have responded is evidenced by 
the fact that all the states which were first to ratify the amend- 
ment had Republican Legislatures. 





ITH the party thus pledged to suffrage and the men dele- 
gates of the Republican conference not only willing but 
anxious to co-operate with the women, the first uncertainty at 
the innovation of women sitting in party councils and discuss- 
ing party affairs gave way to interest and real enthusiasm when, 
during the afternoon session, there came up the question of or- 
ganization methods, party questions, and the inevitable “ local 
conditions ” which are the bane of every organization worker. 
Most of the women delegates had been actively interested in 
suffrage and their practical suggestions for meeting these condi 
tions, their organization suggestions and their ideas generally 
were rather a revelation to the men, who were evidently more 
prepared for theory than practical work from their new co- 
workers. However, their quick comprehension of what was 
needed appealed to the men, and the conference was marked by a 
camaraderie and esprit de corps that speak well for the future 
There was no stiffness in the sessions; no stilted oratory. 
What was said had the ring of sincerity and conviction and loy 
alty—and was quite to the point. Mrs. McCormick opened the 
conference with a brief statement of the purpose of the meeting 
—the best methods of securing to both women and men full 
paricipation in party affairs—maintaining that politics is a 
woman’s business as well as a man’s, and that it is the duty of 
every woman—wife and mother or other citizen—to take an in- 
terest in party politics, since only through a political party can 
a country be rightly governed. 


BIT of the charming informality that, while not detracting 

from the seriousness and dignity of the conference, made 
it quite distinctive from the usual political gathering was the 
presentation of a gavel to Mrs. McCormick by Mrs. Margaret 
Hill McCarter on behalf of the other members of the National 
Executive Committee. It was with this historic bit of wood 
that the first joint political conference was called to order, and 
that rapped attention when Mrs. McCormick introduced the 
National Chairman, Mr. Hays. The admission of women to 
party membership on equality with men, and no separate women’s 
organizations within the party, were the especial points he em- 
phasized, sentiments which found favor with men and women 
alike, if one may judge from the applause; and these sugges- 
tions governed the adoption of the organization plans upon which 
the general conference acted, later, after separate conferences of 
delegates from groups comprising enfranchised, partially enfran- 
chised and non-enfranchised states had conferred and adopted 
plans suited to the peculiar conditions of its own group. 

At the banquet, which brought in the social element and still 
further cemented the bonds of good fellowship and party loyalty, 
“the old order” and the new rubbed elbows amicably. At a 
central flower-laden table presided over by Mrs. McCormick sat 
the Speaker of the House, Mr. Gillett, the President pro tem. of 
the Senate, Mr. Cummins, Will H. Hays, and the members of 
the Women’s Executive Committee, while Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay, suffrage’s standby, and a member of the Women’s Execu- 
tive Committee, acted as toastmistress, and between times, the 
five hundred guests discussed things light or serious, political or 
otherwise, or listened to the talented singer who has turned her 
back on grand opera for the joy of politics—Mrs. Fletcher 
Dobyns, of Illinois. 

With the doffing of the delicate-hued evening gowns, how- 
ever, the women were seriously intent upon the work in hand, 
and Friday morning found them deep in conference on getting 
“pointers” on knotty questions from astute politicians for futureuse. 
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And the men? They held a conference of their own one after- 
noon where smoke dribbled out into the corridor in a bluish 
haze from many cigars and an occasional word was wafted over 
the transom. But, except for this and the luncheon where Mr. 
Hays entertained “ men only” in the tea room while Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick had all the women delegates as her guests in the private 
lunch room, the men and women were too much interested in 
getting each other’s viewpoints and watching the reactions of 
their political “bombs” to want either “smokers” or “ tea 


parties.” 


ND what do the men think of the new order of things? 

Let one of them speak—George A. Glynn, State Chair- 
man of New York: “I came back home more than ever im- 
pressed with the intelligence and devotion of the women to 
Republicanism,” he says. “ The women in the conference in 
Washington talked understandingly of all the great problems 
up for solution. They are devoid of fads and crankiness. | 
believe they will give a good account of themselves in the 1920 
campaign.” 

Clear thinking, practical, keen to see a point, able to argue 
logically, yet without prejudice, the well-groomed women who 
“made history” at this first political conference carried away 
with them the respect and admiration and good will of every 
man present. And for the woman whose keen mind and ex- 
ecutive ability made the conference the splendid success it was, 
none could have higher praise than the tribute paid her by Mr. 
Gillett: “ The spirit of Mark Hanna lives in his daughter! ” 


A SPECIAL session of the New Jersey Legislature is being 

urged by the Journal of Jersey City. Speaking editorially, 
the Journal calls the attention of Mrs. E. F. Feickert, President 
of the New Jersey Equal Suffrage Association and her co-workers 
to the fact that now is the time to urge a special session, saying 
in part: “The present New Jersey Legislature is very likely to 
ratify the amendment if it were put up to it at a special session 
on the eve of the gubernatorial campaign. 


Success at Last 


RS. MARY L. McLENDON, of Atlanta, President of the 
Georgia Woman Suffrage Association, believes thoroughly 
in “if at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 

Mrs. McLendon, known as “the mother of woman suffrage ”’ 
in Georgia, registered at the County Court House recently in 
preparation for her vote in the next municipal primary. This 
was not the first time she has registered. Twice before Mrs. 
McLendon has set her name on the books, paid her taxes, and 
her poll tax and then marched up to the voting precinct and 
told the manager she wanted to vote. Each time she was re- 
fused. But when she visits the polls this fall, all things will be 
changed as Atlanta women now have the right of municipal 
suffrage. 

“Tsn’t it jolly?” 
she went into the registrar’s office. 
the temple of justice and being allowed to vote 
men! I say, I am all set up about it.” 

“But we always knew you were our superior,” the clerk re- 


Mrs. McLendon is quoted as saying when 
‘Here we are walking into 
equals with 


sponded gallantly. 

“Oh, no, you didn’t,” said Mrs. McLendon. 
I remember years ago I came to this court house 
There was a big sign up there, * Pay your 
So I said to Andy Stewart: ‘I’ve paid my 
And he said, ‘ Certainly, Mrs. McLendon.’ 
And on election day 


“That was just 


camouflage. 
and paid my taxes. 
taxes and register!’ 
taxes; can I register?’ 
And I registered, gave my name and all. 
I went to the polls. Oh, they treated me fine; got out a chair 
for me and said they were glad to see me, and when I asked 
them for a ballot, they handed me one—all the names scratched 
off. ‘Is that ballot no good?’ I asked them. And they said it 
So I left. I did it again a vear later, 
But they didn’t even have my name on the 


was no good. registered, 


and paid my taxes. 
books at the polls. 

Mrs. McLendon was met at the court house by a delegation 
of prominent suffragists including Mrs. Amelia B. Woodall, 
: They 


” 


President of the Atlanta Equal Suffrage Association. 


congratulated this pioneer suffragist on the attaining of her life 


wish. 


Illinois’s Jubilee Dinner 

geese IS suffragists held a jubilee ratification dinner on the 
night of June 24 to celebrate the prompt ratification of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment by the Illinois Legislature. The 
affair was held in the roof garden of thesLa Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
Governor and Mrs. Frank Lowden, and members oi the Legisla- 
ture were honor guests. The whole legislative body was invited, 
and a large number of the Senators and Representatives and 
Many prominent state officials 


t 
L 
les. 


their wives were in attendance. 
were also among the 1,100 guests seated at the tab 

Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, President of the Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association, acted as toastmistress. The program included 
addresses by Governor Lowden, Representative Mann, a number 
of the state officers and well-known suffragists of Illinois. Among 
the latter were Mesdames Medill McCormick, Jacob Baur, Ray- 
mond Robins, J. W. McGraw, Albert Catherine 
Waugh McCullough, James Morrison, Mary I. Holmes, George 
Soden, Judith Weil Loewenthal and Miss Florence King. Vocal 


numbers were a part of the program contributed by Jennie F. 


Schweizer, 


W. Johnson, well known in musical circles. The greatest enthu- 


siasm prevailed throughout the evening. 
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OU know that a pure soap which will keep the 

skin clear and soft in youthful loveliness is a 
soap you would not hesitate to use every day in the 
year. You know that such a soap will preserve all 
the delicate beauty of your skin, and the soft velvety 
“‘feel”’ of it. 


Fairy Soap is wonderfully “mellowed together” of 
the purest materials which can go into a soap at any 
price. Fairy creams cleansingly into the tiny pores- 
But it does not remain in them. And after it has 
creamed out of the delicate, pores, it does not cling to 
the tender outer skin. 


Fairy Soap is a remarkable soap for rinsing off 
easily—com pletely. 


With these soap-qualities in mind, you will do wel] 
to buy several cakes of Fairy Soap. Then use it con- 
sistently for your complexion—for your bath. In 
no other way can you prove how its pure benefits 
help to keep your skin youthful. 
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Tennessee’s Victory Convention 


HE Victory Convention held by the Tennessee Woman Sui- 

frage Association during the early part of June at Nash- 

ville was of more than usual interest, as it marked the first 

state suffrage gathering since the women of Tennessee were 
granted presidential and municipal suffrage by the Legislature. 

Mrs. Leslie Warner, who has presided over the destinies of 
the Tennessee suffragists during the past year, was too ill to at- 
tend the-sessions. Her absence was felt keenly by the many 
delegates present. Mrs. Warner has given of her time and 
energy in such generous quantities during the strenuous suffrage 
year Tennessee has just been through as to injure her own health. 

Mrs. Robert Beattie of Memphis, vice-president of the associa- 
tion, opened the convention and presided over its sessions. Gov- 
ernor A. H. Roberts welcomed the delegates to Tennessee’s elec- 
torate. 

One of the topics discussed with enthusiasm during the ses- 
sions was the fact that women have been given recognition in the 
League of Nations. 

The program of the League of Women Voters was adopted 
and considerable time given to discussion of the best methods 
to be used in making intelligent voters and “ how to better cities, 
towns, rural communities, the state and the nation.” 

An important address was that of the president, Mrs. Warner 
which was read by Mrs. Margaret Ervin Ford. The address 
covered, in detail, the long and arduous year’s work of the state 
president. It has been one of the most successful suffrage years 
Tennessee has had, in spite of the fact that the suffragists all 
over the state gave without stint of their service on behalf of 
war work. 

Speaking of these services, Mrs. Warner said: “ Suffragists 
held almost all executive offices and were prominent in every 
branch of patriotic work. They made up the Board of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense; they 
were members of the Liberty Loan Committee and had charge 
of most of the Red Cross work in the state.” 


RACING her work back to the amalgamation on March 26, 
1918, at Memphis of the Tennessee Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of which Mrs. Margaret Ervin Ford was at that time presi- 
dent, and the Tennessee Equal Suffrage Association, Incorpor- 
ated, of which Mrs. Guilford Dudley was president, Mrs. Warner 
reviewed the activities of the past year. In speaking of the funds 
raised, Mrs. Warner referred to $700 paid the National Suffrage 
Association, $325 to the Oversea Hospitals, and the hundreds of 
thousands raised by suffragists for branches of war work. 

The Seventy-five-day Legislative Campaign, which seemed a 
hopeless struggle at first and which ended in victory, was told 
in detail. She paid a glowing tribute to the leaders, Senator 
Haston and Attorney Miller, and Speaker Walker of the House. 
The personnel of the Lobby Committee during the seventy-five- 
day campaign included Mrs. Warner, Chairman; Mrs. Guilford 
Dudley, vice-president of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and the chairmen of the following committees: 
Legislative, Mrs. A. G. Buckner; Organization, Miss Matilda 
Porter; Press, Mrs. Margaret Ervin Ford; Speakers, Mrs. F. K. 
Reno; National Organizer, Miss Josephine Miller. 

A thrilling moment during the convention came when an- 
nouncement was made of the passage of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. Excitement ran riot. The convention went wild. 
Some laughed, some cried, all cheered. Then some one sug- 
gested singing “ Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow.” 
This was followed by resolutions to wire congratulations to Mrs. 
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Catt, Dr. Shaw and Senator McKellar and all the members of 
Congress who voted for the bill. 


ATIFICATION was the subject of a talk by Mrs. Guilford 


Dudiey. “If we wait two years, when most of the Legisla- 
tures meet again, for ratification of the amendment,” Mrs. Dudley 
said, “ America will certainly be the last country to give her 
women the vote. We will be classed with the wilderness of Africa. 
Most European nations are planning universal suffrage at the 
present moment.” Mrs. Dudley reviewed the progress of suffrage 
during the past year. She said in the course of her address: “ In 
this state we are faced with an unfortunate situation. Our consti- 
tution says that no Legislature can ratify an amendment unless 
the members of the Legislature are elected after the passage ofthe 
amendment. In consequence our hope lies in the constitutional 
convention which is being planned. The Legislatures to meet soon 
are almost entirely from the states where opposition for the most 
part seems strongest. Our work now is to plunge into an educa- 
tional campaign.” 

Resolutions which were adopted paid tribute to the work of the 
suffrage leaders of Tennessee. Mrs. Warner was christened 
“The War and Victory President.” An appropriate tribute was 
paid Mrs. Dudley. Mrs. Charles Baker was chairman of reso- 
lutions. 

A luncheon and a musical tea at the Centennial Club, which 
was a courtesy from Mrs. Warner, and a banquet held on the fol- 
lowing night at the Tulane, were social features of the state 
gathering. Mrs. Rheu Folk presided at the banquet. Mrs. James 
Frazer and Mrs. John Gilmore were chairmen of the banquet. 
Mrs. Reuben Mills was chairman of local arrangements. Miss 
Matilda Porter was chairman of program for the convention. 

Mrs. Warner (who has served so efficiently since the amal- 
gamation of the associations) and the members of her board had 
stated prior to the election that they would not be candidates for 
re-election. Mrs. Warner was made honorary president, however. 
The new board will include: President, Mrs. George Fort Milton; 
Vice-President, Mrs. W. K. Ransom; Congressional Chairmen: 
First District, Mrs. R. B. Cook and Mrs. Hugh White; Second, 
Mrs. J. D. Nelson and Mrs. Lucy Winslaw ; Third, Mrs. John L. 
Meek and Mrs. T. L. Hill; Fourth, Mrs. Prudence Simpson 
Dresser and Mrs. Sam Young; Fifth, Mrs. Lee Fox and Mrs. 
G. S. Lannom; Sixth, Mrs. Henry Lupton and Mrs. John M. 
Kenny; Seventh, Mrs. A. E. Shields and Mrs. E. E. Eslick; 
Eighth, Mrs. Ada Collier and Mrs. Birdie Owen; Ninth, Mrs. 
Finis Garrett and Miss Mary Sheffington; Tenth, Mrs. Isaac 
Reese and Mrs. Lee Cummings. 


An Historic Session 

(Continued from page 119) 
by Mrs. W. K. James. Then followed reports by the officers of 
the Association, the Chairman of its Standing Committees and 
District Chairmen, and general discussions on the following: 


1. Organizations More Than Ever and How............. Mrs. John R. Leighty 
Training Workers Through Organization Classes in Citizenship 

Ee err erry rept Te Mrs. F. B. Clarke 

2. How to Hold Branch Leagues Together................. Mrs. Elmer McKay 


Mrs. Wm. E. Harshe 
Citizenship Schools. Where and How? 


From the Local Headquarters Viewpoint.......... Miss Laura Runyon 
From State Headquarters Viewpoint.............. Mrs. Olive B. Swan 
From the Field Director’s Viewpoint................. Miss Marie Ames 


4. Membership Drives and Prizes for County and Branch Leagues 
Mrs. Jules Rosenberger 
Mrs. J. Rudd Van Dyne 
5. Can Women Voters Work More Effectively as an Independent Non- 
Partisan Group or Within the Parties as Partisans? 
Mrs. Hugh Ward 
Mrs. E. M. Grossman 
Mrs. Geo. Still 
Mrs. Wm, R. Haight 


The affair was brought to a close by the naming of the Chair- 
men who will act as representatives for Missouri on the Commit- 
tees of the League of Women Voters. 
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Triumph in Massachusetts 


P I “\ HESE are the days of ratifications. They 
come one after another, and each brings 
joy and gratitude. But perhaps none has 


aroused more rejoicing among suffragists all 
over the United States than the victory in 
Massachusetts—rock-ribbed old Massachusetts, 
birth place of Lucy Stone and Susan B. 
Anthony, battle-ground of this cause from its 
earliest years and also the home for almost a 
generation of the oldest and strongest anti- 
suffrage association in the United States, which 
has sent out its workers all over the country, 
and flooded the West and South with its mis- 
leading literature. 

The final vote was taken in the House before 
a gallery packed with women, most of them 
wearing the yellow flowers of suffrage, but a 
few showing the red roses of the opposition. 
The legislators below had adorned their button- 
The debate took up 
Some of the 


holes in the same way. 
both morning and afternoon. 
dreary old arguments that have been urged by 
the opponents of equal rights for half a cen- 
tury were put forward again—for the last time 
in the Legislative Halls of Massachusetts—and 
there were good and strong words from our 


good friends. 


STRENUOUS effort was made ta put off 
A ratification till next year and meanwhile 
to take a straw vote. This dilatory measure was 
decisively defeated, and immediate ratification 
was voted four to one. Then the gallery broke 
into applause, in which the legislators below 
joined. The crowd of spectators swept out into 
the hall, and innumerable happy women shook 
hands with one another, and with the beaming 
Legislative Committee. ; 

As we went in triumph down the stairs that 
we had so often descended in defeat, it seemed 
too good to be true that we should never have 


to climb those steps again to ask for equal 


suffrage. We shall have to go up them often 
enough in the future to ask for other good 
That chapter 


is closed; and what a long, long chapter it 


things, but never again for that. 


has been! 
HERE was a hearing on Woman Suffrage 
before a Committee of the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention in 1853. There were 
twelve Suffrage Petitions, one of them headed 
One of the 
Stone. 


by Louisa M. Alcott’s mother. 
speakers at that 


Henry B. Blackwell sat in the audience, and 


hearing was Lucy 
then and there made up his mind to marry her 
if he could. Between that day and this, what 


an incalculable amount of hard, patient and 
unselfish work has been done by hundreds of 
brave and faithful women and men to bring 
us to this victory! With a great price the 
women have obtained this freedom. May they 
use it well and worthily! 

An impromptu celebration at the State Head- 
Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird 


presided, and votes of thanks were passed to 


quarters followed. 


the Governor, to the State Chairmen of the 


Republican and Democratic Parties, to the 
Press, to Mrs. Catt and Miss Hay, and to many 
others who had lent their efficient help. 
“ America” and the “ Battle Hymn” were sung. 

About half a dozen of the active workers took 
supper together afterwards in the roof garden 
of the Hotel Westminster, with the sunset dying 
in the west, and the pigeons in the belfry of 
Trinity Church close by getting ready to go 
to sleep. Everybody was happy, but in the 


minds of some of us, after the first flush of 
delight and relief was over, the sense of duty 
and responsibility was uppermost. 

In the distance Bunker Hill Monument stood 
out against the sky. Whenever Lucy Stone saw 
that stately shaft, she used to say to her daugh- 
ter, “Remember, that is our monument!” She 


meant that it belonged to the suffragists be- 
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cause it was raised to commemorate the old 


war against taxation without representation. 


Quiet and grave and gray, the monument looked 
at me all through the supper, over the shoulder 


of one of our-noblest workers. The fight for 


equal suffrage is almost over, but the fight for 


human freedom goes on from age to age. At 


a vast cost of time and labor and struggle, 


women have won the tool with which they can 


do great things if they handle it aright. Now 
let us use it to make the world better! 
A. S. B: 


When Pennsylvania Ratified 
66 HE greatest day in the history of the 
old Keystone Legislature,” exulted Gov- 
ernor Sproul at his reception for the Pennsy] 
vania State Woman Suffrage Association fol- 
lowing the ratification of the suffrage amend 
ment on June 24th. 

It was the years of effective organization and 
the work of the Association with this Legisla- 
ture beginning even before the last primaries, 
that brought the victorious Senate vote of 31 to 
6 on June 19th and the House vote of 153 to 44 
on June 24th. 

Delegations of men and women from all over 
the state filled every available seat and corner of 
standing-room in the House at Harrisburg on 
June 24th and, unrebuked, joined with the leg- 
islators in the overwhelming applause which 
greeted the pro-suffrage speeches. 

The star place for new argument went to a 
member who has voted against every preced- 
ing suffrage bill during his service in the Legis- 
lature and who announced that he would vot 
for ratification because, “ Suffrage is a matter 
of national and not at all of state right. 

The 


three-quarters of an hour and the serious busi- 


few brisk speeches were over within 


ness of roll call was started. Half-way through 
the women who were busily polling said, “ We 
have enough votes now.” And the floor recog- 
nized that fact, for before the Speaker could 
announce the result one enthusiastic member 
leaped to his feet and shouted, “It’s gone over, 
Mr. Speaker.” Whereupon the men burst into 
song. 

Then came one of the big moments of the 
day. 
ciation of the fact that the victory was the re- 


A legislator expressed the House’s appre- 


sult of the work of the State Association and 
asked that a two-minute recess be taken “to 
give that womanly woman, the president of the 
Pennsylvania State Suffrage Association, Mrs. 
John O. Miller, an opportunity to thank us.” 
The motion The 
speaker gave his own rostrum to Mrs. Miller 


was carried unanimously. 


and stood on the platform beneath while she 
spoke both for the Pennsylvania women and the 
women of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

Then the 
ceived by the Governor in the state room and 


Association members were re- 


were “ movied” with him as he congratulated 
Mrs. Miller. 

The spirit of work which has won the Penn- 
was evidenced at the jubilee 
Hotel, 


Governor’s re- 


sylvania victory 


luncheon in the Penn-Harris to which 


250 women marched from the 


ception. The glorification speeches were inter- 


mingled with the presentation of the pro- 


future activity in the League of 
he speakers being Mrs, Miller; 
Rudolph Blank 
Halsey W. 

National 
Association and Miss Marjorie Shuler, membe1 


National 


Committee. 


gram for 
Women Voters, t 
two past state presidents, Mrs. 
enburg and Mrs. Ellen Price; Mrs. 

secretary of the 


Wilson, recording 


of the Association’s Congressional 


Wisconsin “ First ” 
that takes 


first place among states of the Union in the 


T now seems certain Wisconsin 


ratification of the Federal Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the Federal constitution. 

The joint resolution extending the right of 
suffrage to women passed both houses of the 
Wisconsin Legislature shortly before noon, June 
10, 1919, 

The ratification document was taken to Wash- 
ington by special messenger, former State Sena- 
tor David G. James, and was filed with the Sec- 
retary of State June 13. Wisconsin was the first 
state to deposit with the state department the 
Mr. 


cured the following official receipt: 


certified copy of the ratification. James se- 
Bureau of Rolls 


and Library 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
June 13, 1919 
3y direction of the Acting Secretary of State 
I hereby acknowledge the receipt of a certified 
copy of the Joint Resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the state of Wisconsin, ratifying the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right of suffrage 
to women, which was delivered by Special Mes- 
senger, D. G. James, on June 13th, 1919, and 
is the first ratification of the Amendment which 
has been received. 
J. A. TONNER, 


Chief of Bureau. 


CCORDING to the most complete informa- 

tion we have been able to secure concern- 

ing the Illinois situation, the Legislature of that 
state on June 10, some minutes before the action 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Correspondence 


Dr. Shaw Convalesces 
HE following letter from Miss Lucy 
Anthony carries cheering news to the 
suffrage world: 

“We left Springfield last Thursday (June 12) 
rather against the doctor’s orders, which if 
carried out to the letter would have kept Miss 
Shaw there until today. But she simply felt 
that she could not live in that hospital another 
day after Thursday, so when he gave his halt- 
ing permission we secured a drawing-room 
through to Philadelphia, and I am happy to 
tell you that the journey was made in com- 
parative comfort and she does not seem to 
have suffered from it even a little bit, with the 
exception of being very tired. Her temperature 
did not rise at all, her appetite was better— 
even though the best food is not obtainable en 
train, and she slept well. 

“When we reached Philadelphia two of our 
good neighbors had carried out instructions to 
the letter, had a wheeled chair at the door of 
the car when we arrived, two of the biggest 
porters the Pennsylvania R. R. employs were 
detailed to convey her to her own car, which 
was waiting. She stood the trip out from the 
city splendidly, we found her home all bright 
and cheerful with sunshine and flowers, and I 
am sure she was the happiest person in all the 
world to be home again. She slept eight hours 
the first night—a thing almost unheard of for 
her, and was almost inclined to believe that she 
had “sleeping sickness” in consequence, 

“She has slept well each night since, the 
fearful perspiration has ceased, her appetite is 
excellent, and she has consented to stay in bed 
for a few days, and be very lazy, as she calls 
it. She reads her mail and the daily paper, 
and is longing for a blood-and-thunder novel. 
A physician has been out and given her all 
sorts of tests and pronounces her in good con- 
dition after such an illness. She is worried 
because she is willing to do nothing—but of 
course that is her salvation just at present. 
The very fact that she is content to be quict 
and gain her strength will bring her perfect 
health again, I am sure. She plans to enjoy 
her home and friends all summer long and not 
try to begin work till the fall. It has been a 
great trial you may be sure that she could 
not be at the Victory celebrations in Wash- 
ington. 


“She sends greetings to one and all.” 


War Camp Community Service 
RS. E. Q. A. ELLIS, Secy,., 
Woman Suffrage Party of Pa., 
Philadelphia County, 
1721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
DeAR Mrs. Et.is: 
For the Philadelphia Branch of War Camp 


Community Service permit me to acknowledge 
your letter of May 22d, in which you inform 
us that the dances for enlisted men, under your 
supervision, will be discontinued on May 3lst. 

We wish to take this occasion formally to 
express to the Woman Suffrage Party our very 
great appreciation for its entertainment service 
for the past two years in behalf of the enlisted 
men. There is no organization in Philadelphia 
which has worked with the steadfastness and 
good judgment that your organization has 
shown. Your officials have not only recognized 
the need for entertainment but have, as well, 
realized that special care must be taken in pro- 
viding proper environment for the meeting to- 
gether of the girls of Philadelphia and our 
Service guests. I have talked with a very large 
number of men who have attended your func- 
tions, and each one has spoken with the greatest 
pleasure not only of his enjoyment of your 
dances, but of the courtesy and kindliness with 
which he was received by your officials. You 
have done a remarkable service, and War Camp 
Community Service cannot express too fully its 
appreciation of your work. 

O. F. McCormick, 
Dept. of Clubs. 


Philadelphia. 


Against Senator Wadsworth 
To THE Epitor OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 
HE great victory in the Congress of the 
United States is won at last, but not by 
the help of the senior Senator from New York 
state, Hon. James Wadsworth. 

Mr. Wadsworth still prefers, apparently, to 
represent himself and Mrs. Wadsworth, using 
the specious argument in regard to states rights 
as a defense. 

He has announced his decision to ask for a 
renomination. I do not see how the women of 
this district can consistently vote for him, but 
there is no chance of his defeat unless con- 
certed and well organized action is taken 
against him, as he will undoubtedly be sup- 
ported by the Republican organization, which is 
very strong in this senatorial district. 

Many 


of us are hoping for an active campaign against 


What is to be done in such a case? 


Mr. Wadsworth. 
ANNA G. PuTNAM. 
Sodus, New York. 


Swift’s Rate of Profit 


To THE EpIToR OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 


OUR article on “ Swift’s Rate of Profit” is 
Y most timely. 

The great waste in marketing necessities is 
undoubtedly the large factor in the high cost 
of living. 

I hope the League of Women Voters can do 
something toward abolishing this factor. 

GERTRUDE FELKER, M. D. 

Dayton, O. 


Wisconsin “ First ” 

(Continued from page 125) 
of the Wisconsin Legislature, passed a measure 
which it supposed to be the joint resclution 
extending the right of suffrage to women, but 
which proved to be incorrectly worded and so 
a second action of the Legislature was neces- 
sary, this second action having taken place, ac- 
cording to the press, on June 18. Our sym- 
pathy goes to Illinois but the conclusion appears 
to us inevitable that through this error the 
action of Illinois on June 10 must be accounted 
invalid. 

Therefore, whether precedence depends upon 
the time of action of the state Legislature or 
upon the time of the certification of such action 
with the proper authorities at Washington, Wis- 
consin seems to lead. 

We Wisconsin women would not claim a dis- 
tinction which we have not fairly earned, but 
we value highly the honor of being first in this 
great national movement which will enfran- 
chise the women of our country. We are jea- 
lous for our state, and especially for our Legis- 
lature which has made so wonderful a record 
in this session that it challenges comparison 
anywhere in the Union. 

State favor for woman suffrage in Wisconsin 
was heralded last September when both major 
political parties placed a woman suffrage plank 
in their plattorm. Very shortly after the legis- 
lative session opened, on January 16, 1919, a 
resolution urging Congress to enact a federal 
amendment for woman suffrage was introduced 
by Assemblyman Arnold C. Otto and was 
passed by a majority of 23-4 in the Senate and 
75-15 in the Assembly. 

Four other suffrage measures followed at 
short intervals. Here is the list: 

Feb. 12 Presidential suffrage. Senate, 28-4. In- 
troduced by Senator George B. Skogmo. Assembly, 
80-8. Introduced by Assemblyman C. C, Coe, 

April 16 Referendum on woman suffrage in Nov. 
1920. Senate, unanimous. Messaged from Assembly. 
Assembly, 1 vote opposed. Introduced by Assembly- 
man T. C. Nolan. 

June 10 Ratification Federal Amendment. Senate, 
24-1. Messaged from Assembly. Assembly, 52-2. 
Introduced by Assemblyman T, C. Nolan 

June 11 Repeal suffrage referendum law. Senate, 
unanimous. Introduced by Senator Geo. B. Skogmo. 

June 18 Repeal suffrage referendum law. As- 
sembly, 55-11. Messaged from Senate. 


Legislative work in Wisconsin has been in 





the hands of Mrs. Ben Hooper as chairman, 
who has been splendidly efficient. For the first 
line-up of the Legislature she had the assis- 
tance of Miss Edna Wright. 

Many friends, some of them in high places, 
have been of material assistance in making Wis- 
consin first in the ratification procession. When 
Senator James as special messenger reached 
Washington he went at once to the office of 
Senator Irvine L. Lenroot, and Mr. Lenroot, 
keen for the honor of his own state, dispatched 
his private secretary to guide Mr. James to the 
proper authorities and facilitate the procedure. 
Senator Robert M. La Follette has for many 
years been a staunch supporter of our cause. 

THEODORA W. YouMANS 

Waukesha, Wis. 
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The Book 


° 
Sob-Stuff Commercially 
Speaking 
OES sentimentality pay? The one place 
D to find out is in the “ best seller” line-up 
o be found in any magazine devoted to the 
nterests of putting books upon the market. 
John Lane Company’s Love of an Unknown 
Soldier is one example of the kind of thing 
swallowed whole by a romance-loving public. 
Mrs. Vernon Castle’s My Husband (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) is another. Of the two, Mrs. 
Castle’s prattling talk about the man who ex- 
celled in both grace and courage seems the 
more honest. 

The Lane Company have put out what pur- 
ports to be “a manuscript found in a dug-out.” 
It is the journal of the last days of a British 
soldier in the front trenches, much preoccupied 
with an unconfessed love for an unknown 
American girl. 

Not knowing much about the psychology of 
war, One cannot swear that the diary of a man 
in constant contact with butchery and horror 
wouldn’t sound just like this one. Maybe a 
British soldier would sit down in the midst of 
shells and blood and analyze his mental work- 
ings, but it’s pretty nearly dollars to railway 
station doughnuts that an American soldier 
wouldn’t. 

To find the unknown girl into whase hands 
the officer yearned to have his sentimental 
journal fall, is, of course, the advertising point, 
tor the Lane Company, which quite safely offers 
to turn the original manuscript over to anyone 
who can certify that she is the authentic lady. 
A similar advertising scheme tried once before 
has proved how much the public loves to be 
fooled. Yet, like Kipling’s devil, one feels like 
asking, “Clever! But is it Art?” and then 
adding, “ Clever! But is it honest?” 

A test of its value lies in the fact that the 
moment the elements of curiosity and mystery 
are set aside the reader finds that the unknown 
soldier’s love is a little mawkish, his letters 
trite and repetitious, and his story not a little 
dull. 

Mrs. Vernon Castle, au contraire, makes none 
of these mistakes. Except for the trifling 
anachronism of letting her book appear simul- 
taneously with Captain Treman, it is rather 
interesting in its garrulous, unformed natural- 
ness. To be quite exact, it is the childish tale 


Sta 


of one who never really saw any difference 
between the Vernon Castle giving his all for 
something he dreamed of as justice and 
righteousness, and the Vernon Castle creating a 
new dance step. To her it was all equally good 
press stuff, and what more do you want? 

Hers is an artless book, a mélange of café 
dansant experiences, globe-trotting, new clothes, 
joie de vivre, grim death, war and heroism, all 
thrown together with no instinct for arrange- 
ment, not even for dramatic effects. 

In the last analysis this quality goes rather 
far towards justifying Mrs. Castle. If she wer: 
deliberately making capital out of the gallant 
insouciance of Vernon Castle, she could have 
done better by it. She would have known how 
to manipulate the drama of his last dive to save 
the life of a novice. That she doesn’t, seems to 
be due more to the fact that her unblinking 
young eyes are so focused on the white lights 
of Broadway that all the values of real life 
have run into each other and become indis- 
tinguishable. 

Out of it all, one snatches, with no help at 
all from the writer, a picture of the graceful 
careless personality which was Vernon Castle’s 
tossing off life like a beaker of wine, not greatly 
fearing nor greatly desiring death. It is om 
of those recurring instances, of which literature 
is full, of men and women who have found lif« 
so gracious that they greet death as if it might 


be life’s swarthy brother. 


—_ —- ° _ 

Should Virginia Ratify? 

OVERS of real literature, the kind that 

L gave place in 1900 or so to a slang con- 

test, are invited to read an essay by Charles 

Hall Davis of Petersburg, Virginia, “ Should 
Virginia Ratify the Federal Amendment?” 

It is pleasant reading for suffragists in and 
out of the Old Dominion State. But it is not 
as suffrage propaganda that it is now being con 
sidered but as a lonely example of the lost art 
of essay-writing. 

Once upon a time rhetoricians upheld canons 
of construction in prose and verse. Now free 
verse has trampled on everything from syzygy 
to metre. 

Once upon a time there was a right way and 
a wrong way to write an essay. Now one en- 
tertains, one flips out epigrams, one snaps off 
smart phrases, but almost never is there an 


example of the structurally pure essay which 


ught to be as simple in its technique as the 
Greek Panth and as direct as the “shortest 
pace Detweel! wo points 

Perhaps it took Virginia’s traditions to evoke 
the old classic rules—which ar is limpid as 
they are inflexible. In Mr. D l ; 
sdeas e r Coors nt 1 
ideas progress trom sentence I ind 
ir ~ . — - 1 . - I 
from paragraph to paragray I é é 


is essential to thought development, each para- 





graph is a unit. Eve parag tches and 
reflects the entral ugn us € 
and goes on with its perfe I n th 
argument as a whole. 

\utomatically Mr. Davis’s essay is all ther 

but its bare bones are no more in evidence 
than is the steel structure of a skyscrap 

The whol essay reads easi nd 1 s ligh 
lv to its appointed end. When it end i 
cached the hor knows it and halts 

Long ago Burke wrote like this. There was 

man called of God to speak for the peopte 
whose name was Abraham Lincoln. He also 
fitted words to thoughts until they were like a 


glove upon a firm hand 
William James could do the same even when 


thin is subtle as tn stream 


he dealt with a 


»f consciousness.’ 


It is with a sigh of pleasure that one wel- 
‘omes again an example of a lost but beautiful 
art in Mr. Davis’s appeal to his state to grant 
real equality to women. M. O. W. 





| Rat--Rat--Rat——Rat-- Rat--Ratify 
Is Now Our Cry 


Julia Ward © 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


Home-Grown Civies 


O you know what officials are to be elected 
in your city or town next fall? 

You ought, whether you can vote or not, if 
you are preparing to be an intelligent citizen. 

Make up a list of all the offices to be filled 
in your town. 

Study what your own section needs and the 
characters and records of the men who are in 
the public eye for these posts. 

Get a map of your city from somewhere and 
Each part of 


Get yourself 


chart up its different localities. 
the city has its own problems. 
well enough informed to help somebody else; 
but don’t talk until you know something about 
the situation. 

Here is a sample of what you ought to know 
about your own town’s elections this year. It 
now for the fall New 


the League of Women Voters. 


is issued elections in 
York city by 
It is advised that copies of it be put in the 
hands of all local leaders of the League so that 
they may be able to give out information to 
the women of their districts. It reads: 

“Women must register in October in order 
to vote in November for the following: 

“New York President of the Board 
of Aldermen. 

“New York County: Judge for the Supreme 
Court, first district; three City Court Judges; 
Surrogate; Three Municipal Court Judges in 
the first district; two in the second; two in 
the third, one in the sixth and one in the eighth; 
twenty-three Assemblymen from all districts, 
the first to the twenty-third inclusive; twenty- 
seven Aldermen from the first to the twenty- 
seventh districts, inclusive. 

Bronx County: Judge for 
Court, first district; three City Court Judges; 
one County Judge; Surrogate; six Assembly- 
men from the first to the sixth districts in- 
clusive; eight Aldermen from the twenty-eighth 
to the thirty-fifth district inclusive. 

Kincs County: Superior Court Judge; two 
County Judges; Sheriff; County 
Clerk; District Attorney; Register; one Munic- 
ipal Court Judge for each of the following 
districts: first, second, third, fourth and fifth; 
twenty-three Assemblymen from the first to 
twenty- 


City: 


the Supreme 


Surrogate; 


the twenty-third districts inclusive; 
four Aldermen, from the thirty-sixth to the 
Wifty-ninth aldermanic districts inclusive. 

Queens County: Four Municipal 


Judges for each of the following districts: first, 


Court 


six Assemblymen 


third 


from the first to the sixth districts, inclusive; 


second, and fourth; 
five Aldermen from the sixtieth to the sixty- 
fourth districts, inclusive. 

RicHMoNnpD County: District Attorney, one 
Municipal Court Judge for the first district; 
two Assemblymen from the first and the second 
districts and three Aldermen from the sixty- 
fifth to the sixty-seventh districts, inclusive. 

For women who will vote this fall in city, 
town or state elections preparedness is a good 


thing. Since all women are going to vote very 


soon, don’t fail to get in practice right away. 

Twenty-one and Eighty-three 

7“ VERY citizen of the United States has 
4 a duty to develop intelligent public 
opinion, for only through such opinion can 
there be unselfish political action.” 

These words of Maud Wood Park, chairman 
of the National Congressional Committee, in a 
recent number of The Woman Citizen, recalled 
my awakening to my duties as a citizen and a 
voter in California. 

Almost invariably it is the thing for which 
ve have struggled, the thing we have strained 
to acquire, that we appreciate when finally we 
gain it. As I was no more a suffragist than an 
“anti” when I reached my twenty-first year 
and was told, “ As a Californian you are privi- 
leged to vote,” I was not at all grateful for the 
privilege. I inspected it, wondered vaguely if 
it were a privilege, though undoubtedly I would 

‘ 


have scoffed at the arguments of the “antis,” 


and thought, “ Dear me! This is all very nice 
—certainly a woman ought to vote if she wants 
to vote, but there are so many interesting things 
to do and so little time in which to do them. 
What difference will my little vote make in the 
country’s affairs!” 

Just because I did, with many of my unthink- 
ing young friends, take things in such an off- 
hand way, proves that the least interested 
woman can be roused to her sense of respon- 
sibility, and will respond eagerly to her un- 
questioned duty, if once she is thoroughly awak- 
ened to it. 

All talk about “my duty” to vote now that 
the big women of the country had worked so 
hard and unselfishly to win that right for me, 
seemed only partially to sift into my mind. It 
was my old grandmother, 83 years old, who 
finally opened my eyes, and shamed me into 
seeing things as they are. 

My grandmother is not one of the modern 


grandmothers. If she were I would probably; 
not have been impressed with her attitude t 
Married at fifteen 


she looked up to her husband, twelve years 


ward her duty as a voter. 


her senior, as to the mind of the family. 

knew this and secretly resented her attitude « 
deep and reverent respect for male opinion- 
just because it was male opinion! I was there- 
fore amazed, even awed, with the aptness wit! 
which she accepted this new duty of hers- 

to vote! Someway I never dreamed that sh 
would tie her bonnet strings under her wrinkled 
but still decided little chin, and sally forth to 
give her opinion upon the nation’s affairs! And 
even, at a stretch of the imagination, if she did 
go, I assumed she would merely ask my father 
whom he was going to vote for and proceed 


accordingly. 








SECRETARIAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Accounting, 
Shorthand (Pitman or 
Day and Evening 
A SCHOOL WORTH SEEING 


Merchants & Bankers’ Business School 


Madison Ave. at 58th St., N. Y. C. 
8. C. ESTEY, Director. 
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VESTOFF-SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


26 East 46th Street New York City 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private lessons Classes = Normal Courses 














IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 

















ROSETTA O’NEILL 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
private classes within a radius of four hours’ 
traveling distance of New York City. 


e—Baliroom DANCING 


Classi 
Interpretive—Ballroom 
“To Miss O’ Neill I owe my success” —Mrs. Vernon Castle 
766 Madison Ave., New York Telephone Plaza 8692 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


HE did nothing of the kind! It was her 

duty to show her mind new, just as in the 
yesterdays it had been her duty to hide her 
mind behind that of her lord and master’s. 
For days she listened alertly but quietly 
to the political talk at the table. Several 
days later a woman came to the house and she 
registered; then came her sample ballot. I 
never saw any one pore over anything with 
the absorption with which she pored over that 
complicated-looking ballot. All her passionately 
alert mind was roused. 

My mother and father smiled in amusement, 
but both were interested and impressed. “If,” 
said my father, “every man took the same de- 
gree of interest, and assumed the responsibility 
that your grandmother assumes in her duty to 
vote, the country would be revolutionized into 
a decidedly better place in which to live.” 

I can see her now, that fine, live old soul, 
glasses well down on her nose, lost in her news- 
paper, tracing the career of some man running 
for office; I can hear her anxious questions 
about some new bill; can see the flash of inter- 
est in her still-bright old eyes as she listens to 
an account of some big happening of the day. 
Life had suddenly become a very thrilling af- 
fair. It waited upon her asked her 
opinion hung upon her answer! One 
would think to see her marking her sample 
ballot with her careful little crosses before the 
great day of voting, that upon the casting of 
that single ballot of hers, depended the health, 
nappiness and life of the nation! 

My sluggish sense of duty livened. My idea 
that “ what difference would my one little vote 
make in the nation’s affairs” slid out of my 
mind; my ideas turned a somersault and came 
up with a bright morning face. I hurriedly 
slipped out of the back door and went out to 
nudge the minds of some of my carelessly in- 
different friends. And the next election we did 
not neglect our duty. 

A. V. HA. 


New York City. 


The Best Government 

Y the new Civil Administrative Code of 

1917 Illinois provided a cabinet system of 

government, with the governor directly respon- 

sible for the appointment of ten department 
officials and their subordinates. 

In 1919 woman suffrage Idaho went farther 

than this toward centralizing power and re- 


sponsibility. A law passed by this year’s Legis- 
lature completely reorganized the complex and 
extravagant system of state administration by 
abolishing no less than forty-six boards, com- 
missioners and offices in favor of a cabinet or 
commission form of government. The governor 
is the responsible head, with nine departmental 
heads, the greater number of whom, together 
with some directors of subordinate departments 
are to be appointed by the governor. The great 
criticism of our present systems of state gov- 
ernment is the lack of centralized responsibility 
and the object of the Idaho method of appoint- 
ment is to center all responsibility on the gover- 
nor. The nine departments are agriculture, 
commerce and industry, finance, immigration, 
labor and statistics, law enforcement, public 
investment, public welfare, public works and 
reclamation. The only old board retained under 
the new law is the board of education. The new 
law does not touch the legislative and judicial 
departments of state government. 


Courses in Foreign Trade 
N response to the demand for training in 
Foreign Trade, New York University has 
arranged to give four evening courses during 


the summer. The subjects taught are: 


1. Foreign Trade Geography. 

2. Methods in Foreign Trade. 

3. Export Technique—documents used. 

4. Foreign Exchange and Foreign Credit. 

These courses are given by men engaged in 
practical work connected with foreign trade. 
The session extends from June 30th to August 
8th; classes are at 5:15. Descriptive circular 
may be obtained by writing New York Uni- 
versity at 25 Broad Street. 


The States and Child Labor 


HILDREN’S Year Leaflet No. 13 sum- 

marizes briefly the age and hour restric- 
tions placed by the various state laws upon the 
employment of children under sixteen in fac- 
tories and stores and the age restrictions placed 
upon the employment of boys in mines. These 
restrictions are of two types—labor laws, fixing 
minimum ages and maximum hours and prohi- 
biting night work, and compulsory school-at- 
tendance laws, which constitute in effect prohi- 
bitions of employment during the hours when 
they require the attendance of children at 


school. 


Had to Wait Till She Was 83! 


66 HE joy of being able to cast my first 

vote after being a suffragist since the 
woman’s crusade was great,” is the way Mrs 
William Taylor of Leslie, Michigan, sums up 
her exultation over the fact that she is now a 
full citizen of the state of Michigan. “I was 
83 my last birthday, so was of age,” Mrs. 


Taylor concludes. 








2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses, Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 


Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by niversity Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, Miss 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York City. 














Children’s Playrooms 


Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision. 
For folder address 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 




















MISS CHAIRES’ OUT-DOOR 
SCHOOL 


Normal Course 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
principles applied to children’s outdoor 
activities. Address, 


746 Madison Avenue. New York City. 














MISS GILDNER 


Norwood Ave. Elberon, N. J. 
P. O. Box 255 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Primary to college preparatory. Individual 
or class work. Students en pension. 


June to October 


611 West 11lth St., New York City 
Cathedral 7060 
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hB\WJOMEN GUESTS 


Business and Professional Women 


USINESS and Professional women from 

all over the United States will convene in 
St. Louis, July 14-18, at the Statler Hotel, for 
the Third Annual Convention which is being 
called by the Woman’s Association of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, Head- 
quarters, 1653 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 

Delegates from practically every state in the 
Union have already pledged their presence for 
the avowed purpose of taking counsel together 
for the next great forward step in the advance- 
ment of women in business and the professions. 
They do not propose that the progress they 
have made during the great world war shall be 
lost through lethargy or indifference. 

More and more do women realize that men 
have always glorified their achievements, thus 
stimulating other men to greater efforts. In 
the future women must do this if they are to 
keep apace with the progress of the times. 

During the war the whole world learned of 
the great dynamic force which existed in the 
undeveloped ability of its women. It is now 
for the women themselves to utilize this force 
in the reconstruction of all the warring nations. 


Benjamin Batchelder Valentine 


N the death of Benjamin Batchelder Valen- 

tine, which occurred at Richmond, Virginia, 
recently, suffrage lost a staunch supporter and 
an able advocate of the cause in the south. As 
the husband of the president of the Richmond 
Equal Suffrage League, Mr. Valentine was 
closely interested and very active in aiding the 
suffragists in Richmond and the state. 

The Richmond Journal, in its editorial 
columns, says: “As progressive as he was cul- 
tured, Mr. Valentine early espoused the cause 
of equal suffrage and his support of the great 
movement was given unstintedly, at all times. 
His substantial encouragement endeared him to 
the fine-spirited women who have struggled so 
valiantly to attain political and economical jus- 
tice for their sisters of Virginia, so that his sud- 
den call yesterday comes to them as a great 
personal shock. An enthusiast on archaeology, 
which his means allowed him to study at first 
hand, he was an authority on ancient life and 
customs, both written and traditional. As a 


poet he expressed himself in graceful lyrics and _ 


sonnets, not devoid of gentle humor, which lat- 
ter was one of his most charming attributes, 
while his prose sketches were notable for their 
sympathetic insight and cheerful descriptive 


touches.” 
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E shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Corporation. 

















THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


The Venice of America 








The most delightful and convenient 
location in the Thousand Islands. Fine 
fishing and motor boating. 


The starting point of all principal 
water sports. Finest auto roads from 
all points East or West. 


Booking office, Room 200, at 489 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. Telephone Vanderbilt 
3410 until June 15th. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


Proprietor 








summer sojourn in ae city will 
prove doubly delightful if spent 
where the rooms are immaculate, 
the service efficient, the food 
unsurpassed,.and the prices 
reasonable. Discerning visitors 
choose the 


hotel Wolcott 


31 st.Street by Fifth Ave: New York, 











HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 











NEW YORK’S 
Smartest Motor Resorts 
PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 
BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Dancing Excellent Cutsine 


Under the Direction of 
H. J. anp J. A. SussKInp 














HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 31st Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue) 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live . 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social and 
dramatic centers. Especially adapted to ladies traveling 

ne. 

Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 
day without meals 

Illustrated Booklet gladly sent upon request. 


D. H. & W. J. ENOTT, 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 














The Hotel Patterson 











“ THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 














Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
OFFERS 


HER PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


ASA 
SUMMER HOME FOR 
DISCRIMINATING WOMEN 


344 West 84th Street New York City 














58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 


Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and uP 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5to$ 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 























Simmons College Graduate 


Armenian girl speaking English, 
German, Armenian and Turkish, © 
and having three and a half years’ 
experience as a stenographer, wants 
to do either social work or stenog- 
raphy. 

Address MISS ZAKARIAN, 


2 Westmoreland Ave., Suite 42, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Catching Up With the Women 


“Women’s Magazines ” are rushing forward to offer various programs of spe- 
cial features to show a new-come recognition of the new note for the woman of 


today. 
THAT NOTE IS CITIZENSHIP 


The Woman Citizen has the great advantage of having begun with 
THE WOMAN OF TODAY 


It does not have to catch up. It is up. 
Read the Woman Citizen in order to get citizenship preparation. 
The magazine which meets the new woman more than half way. 





A Weekly Chronicle of Progress | 
$2.00 a Year—52 Issues | 
| 


| THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


/ 171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
| 




















We are in a Position to Furnish 
Information Regarding Summer 
Camps, Schools and Colleges. | 


Please address inquiries to 
THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
of the 


WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 



































The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U. S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 


The Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 

Colonel: The Editor feels that way 


The inference from the foregoing is plain. If THe New INTERNATIONAL /s 
is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority / — “ a 
on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value 
of the work to the public for general reference goes without 


saying. 


Find out how the work will serve you. 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 


fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 
Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 


Colonel: Yl tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“That's it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International ang: noagre in its 
special case) : I'll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You're both good guess- 
ers. Of course I named The New 


at right; then sign and send it in when our free Illustrated “Sy” 
80-page Book will be sent, together with full information fi 


about the present easy way to place THE New INTER- P 


NATIONAL in your library. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. ff 


NEW YORK 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 


national as our authority sim-. 
plified the problem and he,7 
added that it not only sim-, 
plified the articles, but / 


solidified them and made / W.C. 


them so _ authoritative 7 o1¢ 
that he would be, DODD, 
able to follow out ,“ MEAD & 
with safety his / rane 


plan to  pub- / 
lish the series /o* ‘49 Fourth Ave. 
of articles / * New York City 
in book 79 

form. A’ 


Send me ful! 
information re- 
garding the See- 
ond Edition of The 
New International En- 
cyclopzedia with details 


Present Special 
ff . Price, and with yeur 
/* Monthly List ef Prise 
Pa ~ Questions. 
1, “~ 
Read the Coupon, /“° 

PO oes otsyeannsesieetedceeeiwces 
IE o 56500 6k6 000d. vic 0bedceeseecx 
ff Bus. AGGPEM, ccccccccccccccccccccccces @eccoce 

4 NE 2s 55 ovan odes atdebemineewened toocinedca 

cocccccccce Btate. .cccccccscssccccecsecsees 


























